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A DRAWING IN BRUSH AND INK DEPICTING A WINTRY SCENE IN HOLLAND. CONTRIBUTED 
BY MR. FRANK N. WILCOX OF THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
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Book Making as a Correlation Problem 


WINIFRED HARRINGTON MILLS 
Fairmount Junior High, Cleveland, Ohio 


S THERE a better problem for a 

Junior High School class than the 
one that requires co-operation between 
departments? The interest gained ‘is 
many-sided and consequently each de- 
partment receives inspiration and 
benefit. Research work done in one 
discloses material that may be 
used to advantage in another. The pupil 
is working with a long plan; he is quick 
to recognize and seize any reference 
material that may come up, let us say, 
in English that will help him in his art. 
This knowledge of the interrelated value 
of his work brings him great satisfaction. 
Unconsciously he feels an added cultural 
impetus, since culture has been defined 
as “the ability to see meaninginthings, ”’ 
connections, internal 
harmony. The boy or girl who works 
upon the separate problem of a book 
design feels a break and consequent dis- 
cord in his thovght when his mind 
reaches out toward the blank walls of 
printing and literature, which form the 
sister problems to his immediate work. 
Harmony returns when these sister 
problems appear in their respective 
classes. The circle of his work has been 
completed, connections established and 
meaning dawns, as the scope of his 
work assumes its full proportions. 


class 


to see also, as 


Emphasis on the cultural value of art 
work has been under the ban of criti- 
cism of late. Nevertheless a phase of 
culture which brings about a 
understanding of 
‘annot fail to be an asset in the training 
of the practically efficient man. With 
this breadth of view the pupil feels the 
limitations imposed by his other classes 
and he therefore plans definitely toward 
anend. As an illustration—a linoleum 
block designed and cut in the studio to 
be taken later to the printing shop to be 
set up with the type must meet certain 
definite requirements. The raised area 
of the block must be strong enough to 
resist the pressure of the platen and 
not “fall down”’ as the printer would 
How helpless the pupil would be 
when working in the studio if he did not 
have his shop experience as a guide. Of 
course the teacher can explain the diffi- 
culties to him, but in that case he would 
lose the intimate understanding and 
confidence developed through facing the 
difficulty himself. By submitting the 
problem to the class a general discussion 
can bring out many points,—the limita- 
tions of this particular problem, as it 
affects the character of the design, the 
working out of the design in materials, 
and the respect we owe to our tools. 


clearer 


practical problems 


say. 
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The Making of a ; 
Facts About Parchment Books 

e Book by Rava Pramas 





T would be difficult to imagine this 


— 

sor ¢ 
EIGHT-B GRADE i world without story books, without 
} newspapers or without schoo! books 
i yet ther ime when there were 





s made by monks 


people wh had 





The books were made upon parchment am 


each letter was carefully inscribed by a monk 

€ method used for illuminating their book 
was that of using initial letters at the beginning . 
f each paragraph or sentence. Later the monks 


learned from travelers from the east the art of 


LEVELANI Ht +} 


putting gold and silver on the background and 

A J N N } 3 SCHOO 

- . - then writing over that Still late they would 
918 = 


stain the parchment a deep rose tint or a purple 








No doubt these different methods were told t 








Story Told by the Papyrus 


By Litiie GRUNDMAN. 













HILE lying here so quietly my cover 
seemed to pop open as if I were a 
Jack-in-the-box. I am rather nervous 
over the fright, but since it is you, I 












am going to talk | 
De you realize that I was once in Egypt? My / 
brothers, sisters and | once grew by the river Nile. 










We were taller than you and were called ‘Papyrus.’ | 

One day as a priest passed by, | heard him ‘ } . 4 
say, “I wonder where! can get something to write | 
upon for all the tombs and stones are already pel 






covered.” 

Finally he said, “I think ['ll experiment with 
this papyrus reed and see what | can do.” 

First he cut us, then stripped off our coats, 
so that | became very much frightened. He then |: 
laid us side by side very closely, then iaid another ; 
layer above us crosswise and then “horrors” we 



















FOUR PAGES FROM A BOOK MADE BY THE PUPILS OF FAIRMOUNT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MRS. MILLS WHEN THE PRINTED SHEETS CAME FROM THE 
SCHOOL SHOP THEY WERE FOLDED AND BOUND INTO BOOK FORM BY THE INDIVIDUAL OWNERS. 
EACH DECORATION AND ILLUSTRATION WAS THEN COLORED BY HAND. THE EFFECT OF THE 

WHOLE BOOK WAS PLEASING AS AN EXAMPLE OF ILLUMINATION AS W ELL AS OF DESIGN, 
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Through the use of pictures and 
photographs the pupil’s interest in the 
beautiful work done by the craftsmen 
of the middle ages can be awakened. 
He will begin to appreciate how well the 


old craftsmen understood their ma- 
terials, tools, and the fitness and har- 
mony of their designs to the object to be 
decorated. Fairmount Junior High 
School, Cleveland, is very fortunate in 
being within a ten minute’s walk of the 
Art Museum, and nothing is received 
with greater demonstrations of joy than 
Pads 
and pencils, hats and coats, and we are 
We know before we start what 


a proposed trip to the Museum. 


ready. 
we are going to look for ‘and we feel 

If the prob- 
designing and 


confident we will find it. 
that of 

building a clay tile, we visit the Egyptian 
and 


lem is to be 
Persian galleries where we find 
examples of well arranged, space filling 
The 


color, form, and variety of the motifs 


designs in pottery and textiles. 


interest the pupil and the play spirit, 
found in much of the primitive art, 
him. Notes taken 
sketches made for future reference. 

It may be study of the illuminated 
page that to the Museum. 
The pupils have been reading “Gabriel 
and His Hour Book” in the English 


class. 


delights are and 


draws us 


It is a pleasure to see the interest 
and appreciation they give the old 
illuminated books. Perhaps they re- 
member the lad Gabriel spent 
many hours in preparing the colors for 


how 


his master and this gives greater signifi- 
cance to the flower and vine borders and 
the initial letters. The excellence of 
the printing, the spacing on the page, 
all are commented upon. 

One of the project problems worked 
out in Fairmount Junior High Training 
School, in which five departments co- 
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operated— English, printing, woodwork- 
ing, book binding, and art 
making of a book. The plan originated 
in the English department and all the 
rest came into the work withenthusiasm. 
The subject was divided into five head- 
ings: 
Ages, first printing press, modern meth- 


was the 


Egyptian and Assyrian, Middle 


ods, and book binding as a craft. 

After writing chapters on each of the 
above headings the work was criticized 
and judged by the pupils and teacher. 
The best work was selected for the book. 
From writings of well known authors 
lines were chosen in. keeping with the 
contents of the chapters, to be used as 
The 


title page, table of contents, and dedica- 


an introduction to each chapter. 


tion page required study, selection, and 
arrangement. 

To the art department fell the inter- 
esting work of designing the headings for 
chapters, tail pieces, initial letters, page 
illustrations, and end sheets, also de- 
ciding on width of margins for the pages, 
arrangement of title page and selecting 
It was decided that 
one class should be responsible for the 


the size of type. 


initial letters, another for the end sheets, 
and so forth. The designs were cut in 
linoleum and every child who has cut a 
linoleum block knows i 
for the knife to slip and cut out a part 


how easy it is 
of the design, usually an essential part 
at that. 
than anything that had been attempted 
before. The space for the heading was 
3” x 4", the initial letters 14” x 34”. 


4 


These designs were smaller 


and 
dark squares, size of square 44”. The 


The end sheets, alternate light 


sloyd knife is a rather clumsy tool for 
such fine work. The desire for simplici- 


ty in the design was born of necessity, 
and where a pupil forgot, it needed but a 


te 


timely reminder as “Can your knife cut 
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‘ . 
or “Leave this part 


this part out?”’ 
standing,’’ or “Will your design stand 
to help 
him readjust his ‘‘ thinking cap.”’ 


the pressure of the platen?”’ 


During one of our discussions a little 
girl’s hand was raised eagerly and with 
the light in her eyes of one making a 
great discovery, she said “ Why, there is 
art in everything, isn’t there?’’ That 
that the 
art quality of the book was not confined 


is what they were all learning 


alone to what the art class put into the 
book but that there was art in the com- 
positions written for the book, art in 
the printing of the book and art in the 
binding of the book. 

When the designs had been chosen for 
the book the linoleum blocks were cut 
and then taken to the woodworking shop 
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to be backed with wood to make them 
type high, then they went to the print- 
ing shop and were set up with the type. 
After the sheets were printed they were 
taken to the bindery where the pupils 
folded them, sewed the 
bound the book. 
his or her own book. 


sections and 


Every pupil bound 


I do not think there was a child in any 
of the classes working out this problem 
who did not gain a keener appreciation 


and a greater love of books. His little 


journeys into the history of books 
opened his eyes to the great wealth that 
is waiting for him in future study. The 


book itself is evidence that he succeeded 
with his problem though it is but .a 


small part of what he gained. 


DEAR HUMAN BOOKS, 


WITH KINDLY 


VOICES, WINNING LOOKs! 


ENCHANT ME WITH YOUR SPELLS OF ART, 9 
AND DRAW ME HOMEWARD TO YOUR HEART. 





—Li ” el Ji hnson 
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Plates by Commercial Art G. Sanfrancisco 


A—ORIGINAL DRAWING MADE TWICE THE SIZE OF THIS ENGRAVING. INSURES GOOD RESULTS 
B—THIS DRAWING WAS MADE TOO LARGE AND RESULTED IN ENGRAVING WITHOUT GOOD TONES. 
C—A CARELESS DRAWING BECOMES WORSE IN THE ENGRAVED RESULTS. AN ENGRAVING WILL NOT 
CORRECT ARTISTS’ FAULTS. D—A [DRAWING MADE WITH WRITING INK CAUSES ENGRAVING 
DIFFICULTY. 8B, C, D, IS THE KIND OF COPY THAT SHOULD NOT BE SENT TO THE ENGRAVER. 
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Optimistic School Annual Illustrations 
PEDRO J. LEMOS 


Stanford University, California 


T IS stated that a pessimist is one 

who sees only the hole in a doughnut 
while the optimist sees the portion 
around the hole. The optimistic illus- 
tration is the kind that lends cheer to 
the printed page—bringing smiles of 
satisfaction to the staff, teachers, and 
the school; while the pessimistic illus- 
tration is that one which puts a damper 
on the graduating class and produces 
gloom among the staff. 

It would be a sorry school annual that 
would dare appear without illustrations 
or “cuts”’, as they are often called, and 
an unfortunate art class that hasn’t the 
enjoyable problem of planning the illus- 
trations for the annual. 

Where illustrations carry such an im- 
portant part in the success or failure of 
the annual, how important that they be 
optimistic illustrations. There are too 
many annuals of the pessimistic type. 
In fact, the optimistic annual seems to 
be in a strong minority. This is often 
the result of a lack of knowledge of the 
engraving processes, through which all 
drawings must go, and lack of co- 
operation between the art staff and the 
engraver. All the care and plans of a 
watchful art teacher and the pains- 
taking labor of the students may result 
in blotchy engravings. The photo- 
graphs of the faculty and graduates, 
though originally beset with “look 
pleasant, please’’ smiles, may be trans- 
formed on the printed page into speckled 
complexions or vague spectre-like por- 
traits. 

And, if one endeavors to run the fault 
to earth, it is found to be most elusive. 


The printer blames the engraver and the 
engraver biaines the printer, whereas the 
true responsibility should, nine times 
out of ten, be laid at the door of false 
economy. 

School annual funds necessarily being 
carefully expended, the young manager 
of the annual (whose limited managing 
experience seldom includes a knowledge 
of engraving) asks for estimates from 
every engraver within reach. Some 
engraver, thinking more of securing the 
order than of producing high grade re- 
sults, figures that by making zinc half- 
tones or flat-etched engravings he will 
be enabled to figure lower than Jones 
Engraving Company and secure the 
order. So a low estimate is received by 
the young manager who uses it probably 
to secure a still lower bid from a com- 
peting engraver. Of course, the en- 
gravers have to eliminate cost some- 
where when low estimates are made, and 
this means the sacrifice of quality. 
Thus the school annual’s troubles are 
started. 

Now there are various grades of en- 
gravings and even a good engraver’s 
proof is not always evidence of a reliable 
engraving. The engraver can so print 
a shallow engraving by light inking 
and careful impression on a hand press 
that a defective engraving may appear 
good; but the average inking and wear 
on the engraving when used on a power 
press will reveal the defective engraving 
at an eleventh hour, when it is too late 
to change. 

The engraver who makes close es- 
timates and then makes the engraving 
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A ZINC HALFTONE IS POOR IN CONTRASTS A FLAT-ETCHED COPPER HALFTONE IS NO 
OF LIGHT AND DARK, BETTER THAN A ZINC HALFTONI 
AND COSTS MORE, 


_/- 





A 






RE-ETCHED COPPER HALFTONE SECURES A PHOTOGRAPH MAY BE RETOUCHED WITH 
GOOD TONAL QUALITITES AND PROPER WHITE AND DARK PAINT TO ACCENT DETAILS, 
PRINTING SURFACE. OR FIGURES MAY BE ADDED. 


Plates by Commercial Art Co., San Francisco 
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on zinc or makes flat-etched copper 
engraving, or who crowds through the 
line engravings on large grouped plates; 
makes more profit than the engraver 
who re-etches his engravings to produce 
the proper gradations and etches just 
enough line engravings at a time to in- 
sure carefully etched plates—even if he 
does charge several cents more per 
square inch. 

A halftone engraving made on zinc 
serves its purpose in many fields of illus- 
tration, but it is impossible to secure the 
fine results in tonal gradation on zinc 
that can be secured on copper. The 
etching of a copper halftone is divided 
into two steps. First, the image on the 
copper plate is immersed into an acid 
bath to etch the average printing depth 
required on the plate. This results in 
a printing surface giving a flat tonal 
quality if printed. The light parts will 
be less white than the original and, 
while the subject to the usual observer 
may appear to be all there, the artist, 
engraver, and printer all know that 
considerable tone is missing. These 
“flat-etched”’ engravings are often used 
in school annuals and account often for 
poor printing. 

The re-etched halftone engraving is 
produced when the re-etcher, who must 
also be an artist in his way, takes the 
engraving in its flat-etched stage and 
etches (with a brush dipped in acid) the 
various high-lights and “stages’’ back 
the dark portions so as to produce con- 
trast and true value relations through- 
out the illustration. 

Then the printer receives an engrav- 
ing that sings in tones and is crisp and 
brilliant in values and the school annual 
page is cheery and the reader becomes 
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optimistic by beholding the results. 
Haven’t you often come to a page in a 
book to which you have returned again 
and again because it imparted from its 
excellent arrangement and well designed 
and engraved surface an atmosphere of 
contentment? Of course you have, and 
why not try to see how many such pages 
your next school annual will have. 

To avoid troubles in illustrations and 
school annual drawings, care should be 
taken that drawings are made properly 
for the engraver’s purpose. As far as 
possible, drawings should be all of one 
size for reduction. A good rule apply- 
ing to both pen drawings and wash 
drawings is to make the drawings twice 
the size they are to be on the final page. 
Drawings made too large or drawn too 
coarse will result in filled in or rough 
engravings. Avoid using writing inks 
or rough paper surfaces for pen drawings 
and be sure to erase all pencil lines with 
a soft eraser before sending the copy to 
the engraver. 

Letters and borders should be made 
square to the page. The engraving 
process cannot correct such faults and 
the square book page will but accent 
them. Brown lines, such as a new pen 
is inclined to make, are not good and 
scratchy lines must be overcome. Wash 
drawings should be made with a black or 
sepia and not with a color inclined 
toward blue. 

Good clean, clear drawings with the 
dimensions marked on one side only 
(as the other side reduces proportion- 
ately) will start optimism in the press- 
room and so on right down the line, and 
even the principal will beam and agree 
that the 1919 class are real “live wires” 
and know how. 
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CARTOON ENGRAVING METHODS: 


1. COMBINATION LINE AND PORTRAIT. HALFTONE. COSTS ABOUT $6.50. 
2. WASH DRAWING AND PORTRAIT. HALFTONE. COSTS ABOUT $3.00. 
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3. LINE DRAWING. PORTRAIT TRACED IN INK. FNGRAVING COSTS ABOUT $1.40. 
4. THE SAME DRAWING WITH BENDAY PATTERN ADDED BY ENGRAVER. 
COSTS ABOUT $2.50 
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Elements of Beauty in Printing 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


VI. THe FUNDAMENTAL STYLES OF TYPE 


INE printing being our aim, having 

considered the standard page, and 
the theory of margins, the next topic, 
logically, is the character of the type to 
be used for the text matter. 

Nearly all modern faces of type are 
derived from earlier forms, which in 
turn were derived from medieval manu- 
scripts. The- manuscript letters were 
derived from still older forms produced 
by the chisel, the stilus, or the reed pen. 
The ancient characters were greatly 
modified, in some cases, by the personal- 
ity of the scribe. He drew them well or 
ill, he improved or debased them, ac- 
cording to his ability. Italic, for ex- 
ample, is said to have been derived 
from the handwriting of Petrarch, who 
seems to have been unable to command 
the vertical stroke. Modern designers of 
type are frequently influenced by these 
ancient examples of hand lettering. 

From the whelter of miscellaneous 
forms of letters, one style emerged at 
last, triumphant, so far as the western 
European world is concerned, namely 
the Roman. This style of lettering 
reached a high degree of refinement, 
both in proportion and line, about the 
time of Trajan. It was revised, modi- 
fied slightly, and cut as a type by the 
craftsmen of the Italian Renaissance; 
reduced to a geometric basis by Albert 
Durer in 1525; reproduced as a type 
face by the Elzivers about 1600 and put 


into a popular form by William Caxton 
in 1722. “By producing that fine font 
of Roman, on which his fame most 
worthily rests,’ says Edward F. Strange, 
“he surpassed at a stroke, not only the 
existing types of his fellow countrymen 
but also those of his foreign competitors, 
inasmuch as the tide of importation was 
now reversed, and a demand sprung up 
on the continent for the new English 
production.” 

Caslon is a standard type today. Its 
popularity is due to its legibility, its 
agreeable grayness, when seen in mass, 
and the beauty of the individual charac- 
ters. To appreciate the beauty of such 
a standard type, the printer shouldmake 
a careful study of all the letters, capitals 
and lower case, and draw them with the 
utmost precision. 

To insure the most valuable kind of 
discipline the drawing should not be too 
mechanical. The letters should havea 
mechanical basis, accurately drawn with 
instruments; but the final outlines 
should be freehand. 

Plate XIV is from an original by 
Mr. Raymond P. Ensign, formerly 
director of the department of design, 
Pratt Institute, now of The Cleveland 
Schoo] of Art. It is based on the work 
of Albert Durer, but presents a less 
complicated geometric basis. The let- 
ters are brought into relation to the 
square and the circle.* 


PLATE XIV. (OPPOSITE) DIAGRAMS FOR A STANDARD ALPHABET OF ROMAN LETTERS BY RAYMOND 


P. ENSIGN OF THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE STUDENT SHOULD DRAW ACCURATELY SUCH 


AN ALPHABET AS THIS UPON A 10 X 14 SHEET ARRANGING THE LETTERS TO FILL THE SHEET—SIX 
SQUARES HIGH AND FOUR SQUARES WIDE. 


_ *Unfortunately the plate had to be made from a photograph of a pencil drawing never intended for reproduction 
It is therefore rather rough; but it presents the best scheme with which I am familiar for drawing the letters freehand 
= = 


on a mechanical! basis. 
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PLATE XV. UPPER AND LOWER CASE ROMAN LETTERS AND FIGURES WITH LOWER CASE ITALIC 

LETTERS, CUT IN STONE BY A. E. R. GILL, LONDON, ENGLAND. REPRODUCED FROM THE ADMIRABLE 

PORTFOLIO BY EDWARD JOHNSTON ENTITLED ‘‘MANUSCRIPT AND INSCRIPTION LETTERS” WHICH 

MAY BE OBTAINED FROM CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. THERE IS NO BETTER SET OF 
STANDARD PLATES FOR STUDENTS OF HAND LETTERING. 
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An alphabet like this should be 
drawn and redrawn until the letters are 
perfectly formed. In the drawing the 
following points should be observed: 

(1) The. square is the standard unit 
by which the proportions of all the let- 
ters are determined by comparison. 

(2) The central feature in such letters 
as B, Ek, F, H, P, and R, is above the 
geometric center of the square. 

(3) The central angles in such letters 
as K, X, and Y, are grouped about a 
point above the geometric center of the 
square. ; 

(4) All the wide straight parts are of 
uniform thickness; all the narrow 
straight parts are of uniforin thickness; 
all the curved parts vary in width be- 
tween these two. 

(5) All the serifs, the ornamental 
terminations of the letters, are sharp 
pointed. 

(6) The A extends above its square; 
the M and the W are slightly wider than 
the square; other letters like () and the 
R, while extending beyond the square 
in the plate, may be varied as to their 
tails, when combined with certain other 
letters. 

Having produced an alphabet sheet 
of as perfect capitals, or caps, as the 


printers call them, as possible, the forms 
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of the letters should be compared with 


those of other alphabets of handsome 
letters, such as that in the upper part 
of Plate XV, by Mr. Gill of London. 
It will be seen that Mr. Gill’s straight 
strokes vary in thickness; that his 
serifs are longer and sharper; that such 
D, G, N, O, and Q, are 


narrower; while his W is much wider 


letters as C 


than the corresponding letters in Mr. 
Ensign’s sheet. It will be noticed also 
that the curved parts are wider at 
their widest point than the average 
thick straight parts, and that P and R, 
the @ and the U, are quite different 
in certain details. 

Mr. Gill’s letters were cut in stone. 
Mr. Ensign’s are diagrams of letters to 
be drawn in pencil on paper. Could type 
be produced, and would it stand the 
wear and tear of printing, if it had a face 
like that produced by Mr. Gill? Cana 
type face ever have the beauty of the 
finest hand drawn letter? 

Such a study of a standard Roman 
alphabet, pursued by means of drawing 
and critical comparison, will sharpen the 
eye and promote intelligent appreciation. 
A printer who smugly asserts, “ All Q’s 
look alike to me,”’ is hopeless. Unless 
the printer’s eye is trained to know a 
good thing when he sees it, he would 
better go into the junk business. 


MOST OF THE LETTERS IN A GOOD ALPHABET HAVE SPECI- 
ALLY INTERESTING OR CHARACTERISTIC PARTS OR THEY 
EXHIBIT SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN LETTER MAKING 
WITH A VIEW TO UNDER- 
GOOD LETTERS Johnstor 


JUL 


WHICH ARE WORTH NOTING, 
STANDING THE MAKING OF 


ooo000000 





The Use of Wall-Board in Construction 
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HE first 


remodeling small buildings, and in 


use of wall-board was in 


repair work. With it, a garage or small 
barn was quickly changed into a livable 
place, an attractive littlecottage. 
Many an attic, through its use, was 
converted into a pleasing room where 
plaster might have proved too great a 
weight for construction not planned for 
the additional strain. Wall-board being 
light, was easily carried to the attic, 
almost anyone could nail it on, and the 
remainder of the house was undisturbed. 
For these reasons, wall-board gained 
undisputed favor in attic remodeling. 

the 
sleeping porch or sun room was con- 


It was likewise choice when a 


sidered. A light weight super-structure 
did not require as expensive a founda- 
tion as a heavier one would, hence wall- 
board was economy. It was found 
admirable for temporary partitions as 
it was quickly put in place and as readi- 
ly removed. 

For exhibits of drawings and small 
pictures it served excellently both as a 
background and as a surface into which 
to nail. 

A panel of wall-board was a great 
convenience over plumbing and electric 
wiring which needed frequent attention. 
It was easily taken out and replaced, 
and when painted the color of the wall 


was not displeasing in appearance. A 
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cracked wall or ceiling was made as 
good as new by means of wall-board 
The held 


the plaster firmly in place, and there 


nailed over it. wall-board 
was no further trouble. 

Next, there came an extensive use of 
the 
shore, especially, the excessive moisture 


it in summer cottages. At 


sea- 


and severe extremes of weather re- 
vealed how surprisingly well it with- 
stood climatic conditions. It was found 
to be moisture proof, a poor conductor 
of heat and cold (hence cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter than plaster,) 
and sound retarding to an unusual 
degree. 
Wall-board is 
important building material, and gives 
the finest 


well as in the simple cottage. 


now considered an 


residence as 


The 


satisfaction in 








paneled walls and beamed ceilings are 
attractive and admit of great originality 
in design. The matt finish, pleasing in 
tone and texture, is an excellent paint- 
ing surface, adapted to a plain tint, 
pictorial treat- 
ment, as may be desired. 


decorative design, or 


Not only does every wall-board room 
present an interesting problem in spac- 
ing, panel design and decoration, but it 
admits of inventiveness in construction 
as well. 

I recall a cottage where wall-board 
was nailed to the outside of the 2” x 4” 
instead of to the 
This left 


ing in dining room and living room, but 


inside, as is 


stud- 


studs 
customary. exposed 
smooth walls in the hall between the 


two rooms. In the hall narrow strips 


of wood were placed over the joints in 
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the usual manner. In the dining and 
living rooms the studs were stained to 
harmonize with the color of the walls. 
The exterior of the house had 10” x 1” 
siding nailed to the studding through 
The 
the 


the wall-board like clapboards. 
effect 
ordinary. 


was pleasing and out of 


Edges of panels must be nailed into 
solid surfaces. Where edges come be- 
tween studs or joists, also, on the line 
of the picture moulding, and at the top 
of the baseboard, wood 2” x 4” or 2” x 2” 
must be placed. About 1%” 
left between panels. After the panels 
have been painted strips of wood usually 
about 234” wide are nailed over the 


space is 


spaces. 
Wall-board can be 


painted with 








water-colors but oil colors are far 
preferable, and the oil color surface 
needs only soap and water to keep it 
fresh and clean. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Beaver Board and 


charming finished in 


Company show 
most interiors 
Beaver The 
dining room is in the home of C. H. 
Clapp, Boston, Mass. The other is the 
dining room in the residence of Morris 
A comparison 


board. more elaborate 


Rohrheimer, Cleveland. 
of these dining rooms will give an idea 
of the diversity of treatment in rooms 
whose purpose is the same. The living 
room is in the beautiful twenty-thou- 
sand dollar summer home of M. Rohr- 
heimer, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
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Manual Training for Elementary Grades 


EDWARD F. WORST 


Supervisor Elementary Manual Training, Chicago, Illinois 


RusH SEATING 


FEW years ago, such materials as 

cane, pith cane, round reed, split 
reed, ash splints, willow, hickory splints, 
fibre cord, and rushes were considered 
a novelty when seen in the work rooms 
of our manual training schools. By 
degrees these materials are finding their 
way into the shops of the more pro- 
gressive teachers, who believe any 
material that may be used in conjunc- 
tion with wood has a legitimate place 
in the shops of our public schools. Such 
materials not only add interest to the 
problems at hand, but also increase the 
pupil’s knowledge of materials and 
possible combinations, thus broadening 
his horizon and making it possible for 
him to enjoy to a far greater degree not 
only the products of his own shop, but 
those of the art world in general. 


There is nothing new about the rush 


seating of stools and chairs. Rush 
probably is one of the oldest known 
materials used in conjunction with 


wood. History states that it was used 
in the valley of the Nile long before 
Christ. 
cities contain various examples of rush 


The museums of our eastern 
seating brought to this country by the 
early settlers from England, France, and 
Holland. 

Rush seating cannot be called weav- 
ing. It is more properly called wrap- 
ping. 

For the rush bottom or cord seat, a 
frame is provided with rounded edges 
and definite, substantial corners, Fig. 1, 
that rise a little above the connecting 
frame and suggests how thick the coil 
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FIG, 1, A WORKING DRAWING SHOWING THE 
DIRECTION PURSUED BY THE CORD IN WRAPPING 
A CHAIR SEAT 


should be. Figure 1 shows the direc- 
tion pursued by the cord in wrapping a 
chair seat. Beginning with the upper 
right hand corner, lay one end of the 
twisted cord on top of the rail, allowing 
“—s 
allow the cord to pass over the edge and 
, then 
over the top and edge of the rail marked 
“B.”’ This binds the starting end. 
Pull the cord right under the rail at 
“B” and carry it directly across to the 
upper left corner of the frame and over 
the top at “C,”’ around the edge and 
under the rail at “D”’, directly across 
to the lower left corner, over the top of 
the rail at “E,’’ around and under the 
and then over and under 


the end to extend, as shown at 


under the rail as shown at “A” 


. 


rail at “E,”’ 
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FIG, 2. 





PLAINLY HOW 





A PARTIALLY WRAPPED TOP SHOWING 


the rail at “F”’ across to the lower right tacks it to the under side of the frame. 
corner, over the rail at “G,’’ around the ‘The new piece of cord is begun also by 
edge and under “G,”’ over the rail at tacking. Even a beginner may learn 
“H,” around the edge and under the 

rail at “H,’’ back to the upper right a 
hand corner. The same course is re- ca wae 
peated each time around. Care should 
be exercised to have the cord fit closely 
where it passes over the rails. Do not 
allow the strands to overlap at the 
corners as the work progresses. Some- 
times it becomes necessary to force the 
strands together by using a block of 
wood and a mallet. 

The fibre cord being of paper prevents 
it from being soaked in water for any 
length of time. By dipping it into the 
water and allowing it to remain but a 





moment, enough water is absorbed to 

make the handling of the cord some- FIG. 3. A FINISHED STOO! 

what easier, and in drying out it 

tightens about the frame making todothe splicing. Take a piece of new 

smoother work. cord of the desired length and splice 
Splicing the Cord. When the end of — the end (which is made by severing the 

the cord is reached, the amateur usually cord from the spool) to the end on the 





THE RUSH IS WOVEN ON THE FRAME, 
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WORKING DRAWINGS 29 30 RUSH-SEATED STOOLS 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS for making the framework for stools to have rush woven seats, 
The upper part of the plate shows a square stool, the lower a rectangular one. 
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frame. This is done by untwisting 
each of the ends and cutting away a 
slanting piece of each. These two ends 
are now overlapped and twisted to- 
gether. The other end of the new piece 
of cord will not twist with the end on the 
chair frame. 


Stuffing the Stool. As the work pro- 
gresses, it becomes necessary to stuff the 
space between the layers of cord. 
Raffia, paper, rushes, or even excelsior 
are used to make a firm, solid seat. This 
stuffing must be well done in oder to 
prevent breaking at the inner edges of 
the rails. When the wrapping and 
stuffing are completed and the frame 
placed, the cord should be given a 
couple of coats of shellac. Sometimes 
‘varnish is used. Care should be taken 
when shellacing that all the strands are 
forced into place. The shellac or var- 
nish will aid in keeping a_ perfectly 
smooth surface, and is a_ protection 
against moisture. If so desired, a coat 
of stain may be applied before using 
the shellac. This is especially desirable 
when the seat is to be of the same color 
or a tint of the same color as the frame of 
the chair. Inarecent display of furni- 
ture, in which the combination of ma- 
terials was emphasized, rush-seated 
stools were shown on which paint had 
been used. Figure 2 shows a partially 
wrapped top. The working drawing of 
this stool is shown on page 315. 

To Place the Frame. 
caps at the corners and screw the frame 
to the posts of the stool. When this is 
done the caps are again returned to the 


Remove the 


corners, and with glue and brads, are 
tacked permanently to the corners. The 
return of the cap covers the screw heads 
used to keep the frame in place. Figure 
3 shows the finished stool. 
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FIG, 4 HERE THE WRAPPING IS DONE OVER 


THE RAILS OF THE CHAIR ITSELF, A PROCESS 


NOT AS EASY AS WORKING OVER A FRAME. 


The real rush seating, as the name 
implies calls for the rushes, or cat-tail 
flags, which grow in the low wet places 
along rivers and in sloughs. 

If rushes or cat-tail flags are used, 
they should be cut in August and the 
butt ends removed. The drying should 
be done in a dark place, as this aids in 
retaining some of the natural green in 
the drying stem. Care should be exer- 
cised not to break the stems. After 
they are thoroughly dried, they may be 
tied in bundles and stored away for 
future use. Before working, allow them 
to lie in a wet cloth to soften. When 
using, squeeze the air and water out by 
pressing each leaf from the top between 
the thumb and first finger. Four 
leaves usually compose a strand. Twist 
in the same direction and keep uniform 
in size. With flags or rushes, the 
strands stretch underneath without 
twisting and new leaves are introduced 
at the corners where the coil turns back 
for a new direction. 

It requires a great deal of experience 
to handle the rushes successfully. So 
much so that the amateur hesitates to 
attempt its use. Since the material is 
so easily secured there is no reason why 
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anyone interested should not experience 
the gathering and twisting of the rushes. 


It is not absolutely necessary that the 
wrapping- be done over a_ separate 
frame and then inserted or screwed to 
the posts as described. 

The wrapping is more often done over 
the rails of the chair or stool, as shown 
in Fig. 4. 
convenient than wrapping over a frame. 


This is somewhat more in- 


Wrapping over the rails of the chair 
does away with two plain squares in 
each corner, as must be true when using 
the frame, the post of the chair or stool 
making one square and the cap at each 
corner of the frame making the other. 


Wrapping a Rectangular Seat. In 
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Fig. 4 is shown a partially wrapped 
rectangular stool top. It shows the 
short rails already filled while there is 
considerable vacant space to be filled 
on the long rails. The weaving around 
the corners is no longer possible. The 
problem is to fill the vacant space on 
the long rails. This is accomplished 
by going over and under a long rail, 
across half the frame opening, which is 
very definitely shown in Fig. 4, up 
through the center opening, across the 
remaining half, and over and under 
the other long rail. This is continued 
until the seat is finished. The fin- 
The work- 


ing drawing of the stool is shown on 


ished stool is shown below. 


page 315. 





A RUSH SEATED STOOL OF 


THAN THE ONE SHOWN ON PAGE 


DIFFERENT PROPORTIONS 
314, 
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Mechanical Drawing and Lettering 
ROYAL B. 


Superintendent School of Applied Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


A® I write this article, some two 
months before it is to appear, the 
Armistice 
the soldiers are being demobilized and 
that semi-conscious load of suppressed 
fear has been lifted for all time we hope. 
We may now turn our minds and hearts 
towards matters For 
siderably over a year we have inten- 
sively directed our efforts toward fur- 
thering the war and bringing about an 
2arly victory. And it was right to do 
this, even to the extent of converting 
practically all of our drawing plans into 
war time 
colored afghans, symbolic war surface 


Peace has been declared, 


of peace. con- 


problems. Posters, many- 
patterns, trench post cards, games for 
the cantonments and a host of other 
things has been turned out by the 
thousands. All in the name of art. 

Personally I believe we could dis- 
pense with the term, art, as related to 
war for, as someone has truly said, if we 
all understood, appreciated, and really 
loved beauty there would be no war. 
But certainly the technic of both the 
fine and industrial arts 
plished much toward securing the final 
victory. 


has accom- 


Now that we are free to soberly con- 
template happened it is 
forcibly impressed upon us that drawing 


what has 
has really played a greater part in the 
struggle than we at first realize. Think 
for a moment of the thousands of maps 
which had to be drawn of cantonments, 


trenches, campaigns, and general topog- 
Consider the many more thou- 
sands of drawings submitted for cos- 
And 


raphy. 


tumes, insignia, and equipment. 





FARNUM 


finally, imagine, if you can, the almost 
innumerable number of sketches, de- 
signs, and drawings made for the many 
departments which constitute a modern 
army. 

Remember that every part of the 
aeroplane, the building in which it is 
made, and the machine which makes 
each part required a drawing. Each 
detail of the munitions, the munitions 
factories, and the machines within them 
Every piece of 
material approved by the ordnance de- 
partment, from the bomb to the 16” 
cannon, required a drawing. 
the machinery to make them, trucks and 
their machinery, and most everything 
else you can think of required a drawing. 


required a drawing. 


Ships and 


Its importance can hardly be over- 
estimated and so it 
to call attention at this time to the need 
for closer attention to this subject which 


seemed advisable 


was so necessary to the successful carry- 

ing on of war and which is equally 

necessary in the maintenance of peace 
mechanical drawing and lettering. 

Mechanical drawing is merely draw- 
ing by mechanical means. Straight and 
curved lines, and heavy and light lines 
are used just as in freehand work but 
more precise and thoroughly accurate 
results are expected by mechanical 
means. 

Too often the grade teacher is apt 
to think that drawing means representa- 
tion or design and mechanical drawing 
But 


why the pencil and a ruler or straight 


is neglected. there is no reason 


edge should not be brought into use for 


drawing even in the first grade. And 
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PLATE TO SHOW DRAWING BY MECHANICAL MEANS. 
FIG. 1. USE OF THE RULER IN THE EARLY GRADES. FIG. 2. THE FIRST LINES 
LIGHTLY DRAWN. FIG. 3. POINTS SHOULD BE FINE DOTS AND LINES SHOULD 
' DRAWN TO THE POINTS AS IN @, NOT BEYOND AS IN b._ FIG. 4. THE TITLE OF THE 
; MUCH OF THE NECESSARY DATA IN THE LOWER RIGHT HAND CORNER. FIG. 5. 





CONVENTIONS FOR WORKING DRAWINGS IN 


THE UPPER GRADES 
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with it lettering. Guide and border 
lines for the words learned in spelling 
and reading in the first and second 
grades, mottoes and line borders in per- 
haps the third and fourth grades and 
working drawings in the upper grades 
offer natural opportunities for mechani- 
cal means of expression. 

Two things should be persistently de- 
manded from the start: Neatness and 
accuracy. To obtain the first, in the 
beginning at least, all lines should be 
drawn lightly and with a fine point. 
Very little pressure should be used. 
There should be no erasing until the 
work is complete. To obtain the 
second the children should be guided 
at first slowly but surely. Directions 
should be explicit and clear. Points 
should be located with fine dots and 
lines should be drawn accurately to 
them and not beyond. These simple 
rules firmly insisted upon from the very 
first lesson will save much discourage- 
ment later. 

Figure 1 indicates the use of the ruler 
in the early grades. In the upper 
grades the use of the T-square, triangles, 
and compass should be taught. And 
in these grades also, let me add, the so- 
called ‘“‘school arrangement” of title 
and other lettering should be cast aside. 
It should always be our effort to relate 
our school teaching to world practice, 
and industry for a very practical reason 
usually locates all such information in 
one of the corners of the sheet, usually 
the lower right hand, and carefully 
boxed in. This is so the workman need 
not lift completely every sheet from a 
bunch of blue-prints but need only 
thumb the corners to locate the title, 
date, delineator, and such other data as 
may be place there. Too often on 
school drawings we find the title in the 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR GUIDE AND 
BORDER LINES IN THE EARLY GRADES 

















middle at the top of the plate, the date 
in one corner, the name in another, etc., 
and each plate may vary from the other 
in this arrangement. 

Perhaps this corner method may up- 
set the balanced notions of some art 
teachers who feel that beautiful space 
harmonies should result on a mechanical 
drawing but industry seeks efficiency 
and so does any good design. The 
corner method is surely efficient. Of 
course there are exceptions to the rule 
but I believe it will be found that the 
average large manufacturing plant fol- 
lows this method. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR GUIDE LINES 
IN MOTTOES AND FOR LINE BORDERS IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Successful mechanical working draw- 
ing demands also a clear understanding 
and certain practice in the use of con- 
ventions. For example, there should be 
a clearly marked difference in contrast 
between the lines of the object and all 
other lines, the object lines being darker, 
the other lines lighter. Then arrow 
heads should be carefully and narrowly 
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drawn. 
ingly drawn and should be small. 


Lettering should be painstak- 
The 


usual tendency is to make the letters 


much too large. Capital letters should 
not be taller than one-eighth of aninchas 
a rule. Keeping them generously wide 
overcomes the criticism usually made 
that this dimension condenses them so 
they are difficult to read. The ex- 
ception to this size would be in the title 
which may be three-sixteenths or even 
one-quarter of an inch in height. 

Letters from the first grade on, so far 
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as this mechanical subject is concerned, 
should be single line vertical alphabets. 
They should be very carefully drawn, 
for good lettering is most essential. 
Their shapes should be simple. 

Figures 2 to 5 illustrate the various 
points discussed. I would add that 
examples of shop drawings, blue prints, 
and sketches should be used to illustrate 
the work and the constant demand for 
this form of drawing should be carefully 
impressed upon the minds of the 
children. 


THE LAND IS IN THE GRASP OF WINTER; AND YET 
A CHANGE IS STEALING OVER IT 

LIKE A BREATH OF FAR EXPECTANCY 

ON PLOWLAND, MARSH AND HILL; 

THE SUN IS HIGHER AND LINGERS AT THE NIGHT 
AS IF RELUCTANT TO BE GONG; 


A NEW BLUE IS IN THE SKY; 


THE GRIP OF THE HARD HAND BEGINS TO RELAX 
AND HERE AND THERE THE FINGERS OF THE FROST LET GO. 





L. H. Bailey 
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Costume Design 
ANNA L. COBB 


COMBINATIONS AND CONTRASTS OF MATETIALS 


N most of the museums of the world 

there are to be found amongst the 
textile collections, samples of primitive 
and peasant handicraft that have long 
aroused our admiration for the pleasing 
ingenuity with which the peoples of 
various countries have put together 
silk and gold thread embroideries upon 
cotton cloth,—placed appliques of cloth 
with embroidery of silk, cotton, or wool 
and sewed beads and 


upon leather, 


feathers beautiful 
fish 


and 


into patterns 
that had 
“tailored” 


A very fine collection of the 


upon 


animal and skins been 


first cured then into 
garments. 
last named is to be seen at the American 
Museum of Natural New 
York City. It is the work, mainly, of 
the Plains Indians of North America and 


of the Amur River tribes of Siberia. 


History in 


We have approved the primitive’s 
instinctive embellishment of garments 
as reinforcement of structure and have 
praised their aesthetic management of 
Nature’s material. We have also 
joyed and extolled garments 


en- 
produced 
by more highly developed civilizations 
that are the result of handicraft with 
and The 
woven and decorated garments of the 


looms needles. beautifully 
Peruvian and Mexican Aztecs as well as 
those of the Copts and more Eastern 
peoples, which fortunately for us are 
avaliable for study in our own mu- 
seums, give evidence of superior crafts- 
manship with mediums and tools pro- 
curable at the 


had no principles or laws for the achieve- 


time. These peoples 
ment of beauty formulated ior them, in 
the sense in which we know and accept 
these laws. Their elemental instinct to 


decorate their persons seems to have 


generated in them a precocious knowl- 
edge as to the wherewith and how to doit. 

The whole history of dress and its 
ornamentation when all is said, remains 
a record of human desire to manifest 
personal or class supremacy. In olden 
this 
through play upon the very human 


times meant power over others 
emotions of fear, respect or admiration, 
according to the degree of superstition 
or subserviency under which the mass 
of the people labored. This motive of 


personal or class supremacy has les- 
sened during the progress of time until 
now in this democratic age it hardly 
exists anywhere. The still very human 
desire to manifest superiority through 
success, Which Arnold Bennett asserts is 
the root of extravagance in dress, still 
remains, however. and more than likely 
ilways will remain one motive for splen- 


The 


that will always persist, all others aside, 


did apparel. dominating motive 
as it has persisted since the beginning, is 
the purely elemental desire for personal 
attractiveness, or beauty, as each race 
conceives beauty, coupled with the ani- 
mated urge that is common to all, to 
achieve it through creating it out of 
materials at hand. 

To European artists the combining of 
materials in one gown has always been 
the 
The 


of materials change for them into stimu- 


an extra incentive to creation of 


charming designs. “limitations”’ 
lations and notably interesting costumes 


result. Tradition as well as experience 


counts for much in art and as European 


artists are the legitimate inheritors of 
the art of peoples who have woven 
textiles, bobbined laces, and embroi- 
silks for thousands of 


dered several 
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15 CONTRASTING MATERIALS 
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ANOTHER PAGE of original designs by Miss Sellner which w as 
on Costume De ‘sign printed in last month’s issue of the Magazine. 
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years it follows that when these fabrics 
are in vogue their successful use of them 
in costume designing is beyond question. 
Court, ecclesiastical, and other cere- 
monial costumes of the present as well 
as of the past bear witness to this fact. 
They also bear witness to another fact 
which interests us very much at the 
present time. A very radical attitude 
has been taken recently by dress de- 
signers regarding the use of lace or em- 
broidered sheer stuffs as accessories of 
dress. The vogue of the moment is an- 
tagonistic to superimposed collars, plas- 
tons or jabots that do not function as 
parts of the whole design. We have 
long accepted these unrelated acces- 
sories as we found them upon the mar- 
ket. We have delighted in their dainti- 
ness and delicacy of design and we have 
too often used them without thought as 
to their effect upon consistency or unity 
within our costume. Recent intensive 
study of beautiful peasant dresses as we 
have found them in our museums has 
taught us that a finer relationship may 
often be established between the tex- 
tures of skin and hair and those of dress 
materials to insure complete harmony 
within the whole costumed figure than 
is generally done by the use of lace, 
organdie, or satin accessories. If we ex- 
periment we will also find that the crisp 
whiteness, usual in these materials, is 
more often than not, out of tone with the 
face above and the fabrics beneath. A 
harsh effect due to violent contrasts in 
textures or hues is very often produced 
by these materials. Habit has unfortu- 
nately, blunted our perceptions and 
sensibilities in this matter. Witness the 
complacency we towards the 
startling and often ugly effect produced 
by the combination of shiny blue white 
linen collars, colorful cravats and the 
complexions of men. 

The loosening and discarding of many 


show 
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of our habits of mind regarding dress 
through the larger knowledge and 
deeper sympathy with it as an art that 
we have acquired during our visits to 
museums and libraries will prove valu- 
able as an asset when we begin to realize 
ourselves as constructive creative artists 
in the costume craft. Efficiency and 
success in this work will necessitate 
knowledge of available materials for 
purposes of eombination and contrast 

of those on the market—in the factories. 
The close of war and resumption of 
normal trade countries will 
bring to us many unusual fabrics- 
some from the old looms of Lyons and 
some from the newer ones of Paterson, 
Lawrence, and others. We should be 
prepared to use them with aesthetic 
judgment as to choice and composition 
and with ingenious cleverness as to cut 
and craftsmanship. The principles 
underlying all forms of art expression 
belong also to dress designing. We ac- 
cept it as a decorative art. It is futile 
therefore, to fuss over and differentiate 
it from other forms of art when funda- 
mental principles are in question. Ex- 
cellence in choice and management of 
combinations and contrasts in simple 
and easily procurable materials is il- 
lustrated by Miss Sellner’s designs that 
accompany this article. Also fine inter- 
pretations of classic style is shown by 
the treatment, in modern materials, of 
characteristic Greek structure and orna- 
mentation. Copying is likely to prove 
fatal to our ventures into and exploita- 
tions of the primitive and peasant world 
of art. We must avoid copying but 
must save nevertheless, the spoils of 
each journey, store them in memory, 
absorb them into our aesthetic ex- 
periences, and utilize them as stimula- 
tions to new energy, new courage, and 
new enthusiasm in the building up of 
our own art. 


between 
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THE FOURTH in a group of clever designs by Miss Sellner two of which appeared in the January 


number in connection with her article. 
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An Editorial Contribution 


THe VALUE OF PRACTICAL INCENTIVE 


HE awkward highshouldered word 
that “‘educationalists”’ use in this 
sense is “motivation.’’ I suppose the 
subject can stand it if we can, for, call it 
by any name, it is one of the live wires 
The teacher 
who has the sense and the good fortune 


in the business of training. 


to attach a perfectly obvious and de- 
sirable end to the beginnings of what- 
soever form of training he is trying to 
develop is a genius. 

There is no limit to the work a pupil 
is willing to give if he sees and approves 
the purpose and application of his task. 

It seems worth while to instance the 
W.S.8. competition which Mr. Farnum 
and his advisers engineered so skilfully 
last spring with such happy results. If 
a general consensus of opinion could be 
the 
teachers who were called upon to super- 


obtained from thousands of art 
vise the tens of thousands of pupils who 
engaged in the competition, no doubt it 
would be to bless the agency that put 
the idea in motion. Of course, there 
was a lot of trouble, but who cares for 
trouble when pupils are feverishly in- 
terested in the possibility of turning out 
a poster which might bring a smile to the 
careworn face of Uncle Sam? 

There was first the idea to be thought 
out and approved. Everybody knows 
that this is the hardest and most im- 
portant thing in all art expression as in 
other departments of life. It is the 
place where the stupid body “gets off”’ 
and the place where the bright mind 
emerges into the spotlight. It is also 
the place of trial for the teacher, for 
a great idea may, for the moment, seem 





commonplace because you have seen 
it before in another dress. 

Should anyone proclaim the golden 
rule as a new discovery for social better- 
ment, we should feel very weary until we 
reflected that if it 7s a new discovery on 
the part of the excited convert it ac- 
tually 7s something new in the world in 
all its grandeur of outline, so far as that 
person is concerned. So it is hard some- 
times to differentiate between the out- 
put of the thinking mind and the lazy 
copyist. 

But when the idea is approved, then 
the fun of inventing its form and ar- 
rangement is unalloyed. 

And the letters! 
“ Art’ as a thing for girls to study, but 


Some boys disdain 


when letters come into his experience he 
has a new sensation; he speedily learns 
that letters are mighty difficult to draw 
and arrange in such a way that when 
seen the beholder will be compelled to 
turn and look at them again. That 
indeed is the test of the poster. Is our 
indifference pierced so that we stop to 
think what the meaning of the thing 
really is? 

The hundreds of 
these school posters from the thirteen 


writer examined 
southern states given into the care of his 
committee. He realizes how much of 
interest the competition aroused, both 
from seeing the work and from the 
testimony of the teachers who have 
written him. It was worth while from 
One of these is that it 
showed the amazing difference between 


many angles. 


the work of pupils from states and cities 
where drawing has long been a recog- 
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nized and well taught subject, and states 
where drawing is not taught or is 
grudgingly half supported. 

I wish an exhibition could be made 
that best 
with the worst of these same posters 
and that 
strained 
that the 
graphically is 


would show the contrasted 
school boards could be con- 
to see and haply understand 
thought 
in the 


world and that the need can be supplied 


power to express 


a practical need 


only through trained teachers. 


Some “brothers to the ox”’ are still 
in need of convincing revelation that 
pictures convey a vivid, instant, uni- 


versal lesson or idea, more vital because 
more direct than when shown through 
And afterwards 


these brothers need to know that such 


any other medium. 
expression gains its convincing force 
through mastery of drawing. 

One of the hoary errors still prevalent 
in the back districts, still cherished and 
relied upon in school and art exhibits at 


county fairs, is copying. This W.S. 38. 
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had its share of 
copied ideas, copied forms, copied every- 
thing. The children are not to blame. 
How should they know that copying the 


work of another is but a fatuous variety 


poster competition 


of peculation and can lead nowhere. It 
is the all the 
blame and who must either be reformed 
disappear from thé 
pay roll of enlightened communities.’ 
We started to talk about practical 
incentive or motivation 
illustration in the W. 
It was a 


teacher who must bear 


and awakened 


and found our 
‘ ‘ . . > 
>. 5. competition. 
motiva- 


gigantic enterprise 


tion with a vengeance, It is good to 
know that the purpose for which it was 
conducted was well served. It would Be 
still better served could the lesson be 
rounded out by a sight of the full col- 
lection of the posters selected by the 
final jury. 
tained from the American Federation of 
Art, Washington, D. C., at the cost of 


very small transportation charges. It 


The exhibition may be ob- 


would be a good investment. 
Ellsworth Woodward 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. 


FRESHMEN 


THE FRONTISPIECE is a valuable con- 
tribution from Mr. Frank N. Wilcox, Instruc- 
tor in Life Drawing and Figure Sketching at 
The Cleveland School of Art. The portfolios 
of Mr. Wilcox after each sketching trip always 
yield treasures done in various mediums, of 
landscape and genre subjects. The method 
and medium used in this sketch suggest great 
possibilities to the commercial designer who 
desires first to acquire a wealth of nature’s 
material upon which to build up worth while 
decorative schemes. This free brush and ink 
treatment of a subject implies, of course, a 
sureness of drawing and of technique that in 
turn induces a masterly control of both. It 


lends itself well to the eliminating 


idea of 








THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL 
HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED. 








trifling and merely accidental things and at the 
same time possesses a capacity for suggesting 
satisfactorily the essential details of both small 
and large objects. The artist’s mind must be 
back of the artist’s hand, however, estimating, 
rejecting, subordinating or emphasizing the 
forms that are expected to tell the tale of life 
as it is in Holland during February, as this 
frontispiece says it is,—or to give us the story 
of a summer in Switzerland. While accuracy 
and expertness are essential to successful inter- 
pretation of this sort it is true also, that 
practice will perfect both so the beginnings in 
this medium ought to be made not later than 
during the Junior High years. 
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A DRAWING by Faith Farlin as a frontispiece to the literature section of the ‘Tychoberahn, ”’ 
published by Madison (Wis.) High School students. 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR SCHOOL ANNU- 
ALS as they appear each year in the Editorial 
Office of the Scpoot Arts MAGAZINE shows a 
progressive improvement in design; that is, in 
fitness to purpose, in drawing, and in decora- 
tive quality. A very few years ago, here and 
there, through the stimulation of a far seeing 
and capable art teacher who was able to make 
his or her essential importance felt upon the 
editorial board of an annual—provided he or 
she were tolerated by the academic members 
the 
Nowadays each annual 


an unusually good annual from artistic 
viewpoint appeared 
as it comes to this office affords pleasurable 
speculation as to its makeup, its printing, its 


chapter headings, initials, and tailpieces, and 


its illustrations—in other words, as to the 
pattern of its pages. Rarely is there disap- 
pointment in these days over ill selected and 


badly 


drawn and ridiculously conceived illustrations, 


printed type, poorly margined pages, 


and the dozen or more other ways in which the 


annual of a few back 
could and did offend 
art teachers have had the privilege of con- 
the 


efforts of 


un-supervised years 


The few years in which 
product” of the co- 
the 
dramatic, athletic and humorous members of 


trolling ** finished 


operative historical, poetic, 
the editorial board, with their contributions, 
has shown such growth in the domination of 
the art editor that the habit of expecting ex- 
cellent annuals has been established. It is the 
quality of concept and of graphic interpreta- 
tion of it that individual students are able to 
put into their work which now excites curiosity 
It is the strength of imagination and dexterity 
that 
which now secures applause. As in all art 


of invention distinguishes their work 
work it is the Idea plus the expression of it that 
wins or is denied approval according to their 
merits. A most notable advance has been 
made during the past few years and it will be to 
the professional credit of art teachers every- 
where if progressive excellence as a standard in 
annuals is insisted upon—arbitrarily, if neces- 
sary, for the good of the cause. From many 
points of view this insistence is advisable. In 
a special way the industrial point of view is an 
appealing one at the present time as attention 
grows more and more fixed upon the need of 
art in printing, in newspaper advertising, in 
commercial folders, in travel and sales pam- 
phlets and in a number of other book forms that 
vocationally high pupils and 


school could 
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should be guided and trained to eventually 
control. 

From a group of 1917 Annuals which were 
submitted to this editorial office for criticism 
and review, a few illustrations and chapter 
headings have been selected for reproduction 
as typical of the style and quality of work that 
is being done in various parts of the country 

The decorative figure symbolizing Dramatics 
shown on page 327, as well as the decorations 
the Class Will and the 
Reception pages of “The Beehive 
pages 328 and 330, were designed by the pupils 
of the New Britain, Conn., High School, under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph Wiseltier. ‘‘ The 
Beehive” for 1917, cover 18 a 
unit in good design 
but 


heading Freshman 


shown on 


from cover to 
It possesses the dignity 
of a work of art at the same time rejects 
none of its traditional privileges nor present 
opportunities to expose and explain individual 
infirmities whether discovered as_ student 
stupidities or as faculty failings 

title of 


School 


The “*Tychoberahn,’’ which is the 
the Annual the High 
pupils who are under the instruction of Miss 
Madison, 


vides from its pages two excellent decorations, 


produced by 


Bernice Oehler in Wisconsin, pro- 
one to interpret Classes which is reproduced on 
page 32° and one to interpret Literature which 
is shown on page 331. ‘Splendid simplicity” 


distinguishes this number of the annual and a 


special interest is aroused by a yellow line 
which defines the margins of all its pages 
Unity within is emphasized through the 


medium of this line and although it seems a 
mere detail it is by means of just such details, 
all other things being excellent, that distinction 
is achieved. 

“The Comet”’ comes yearly from the West 
Division High School of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and carries with it a tale of wholesome endeavor 
and fine results that is creditable to the High 
School students who are under the direction 
of Miss Madge The charming 
decoration to illustrate ]mpressions that is re- 


Anderson. 


produced on the page opposite shows the sort of 
imaginative, delicate, and at the same time 
vigorous, design that is characteristic of this 
annual. 

Of course, in all of the annuals there is the 
inevitable photographic display of individual 
graduates, of class celebrities grouped according 
to their talents or their activities, and occa- 
sionally of a few favorite faculty members. 
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OPiikkin son. 
18. 


} 
These photographs are necessary to mark the 
passing of the years, to recollect and identify 
classes and their accomplishments and to serve 
: as souvenirs of friends and days made unfor- 


getable because of sharing common labors and 
pieasures—a sure forerunner for happy com- 
radeship. It is in the arrangement of these 











photographs that a great improvement has 


been made; each year attention is attracted 
to the fact that a definite plan which amounts 
to design has been used in regard to their 
placing, spacing, and possible decoration by 


means of a few simple lines. 
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GREEN PLATE 


WOOD BLOCKS FOR THE SCHOOL PAPER MADE FOR THE COVER OF THE “‘HELIOS”’ 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


The war has necessitated certain curtail- 
ments and changes in the output of annuals but 
these all seem to be working out in general for 
the betterment of books. 
has been assisted by war conditions. The 


initiative and ingenuity developed to meet th 


Getting out of ruts 


difficulty of producing has done more to speed 
our high school pupils “‘over the top”? toward 
the objective of art in books—beginning with 
annuals—than the calm routine of practical 
times ever could have done. The drive is in 
the right direction and the cause is worthy of 
the effort. Carry on! 

WOOD CUTS for the school paper was the 
expected solution of the enforced economy of 
money, materials, and labor that faced the 
students of Central High School in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Miss Dorothy 
Crosby is not only art instructor but also a 
member of the advisory board of “‘The Helios” 
which is published monthly during the school 


where 


The cover for March, 
1918, was a light, slightly neutralized, green 


year by the students. 


paper upon which was printed a design made 
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BLUE PLATE 





BY STUDENTS OF THE 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


by two separate blocks; one printed its pattern 
in blue and the other in darker green ink. In 
some places the blocks were deliberately over- 
lapped so that the final effect is one of four 
values. The two blocks are reproduced on this 
page. The story of these wood cuts is best told 
in the following contribution from Miss Crosby: 

It is to be regretted that in many schools war economy 
makes it seem necessary to adopt the penny-wise-pound- 
foolish policy of suspending publication of the school 
paper which in many instances has meant much earnest 
effort and has been raised to such high standards of ex- 
* Helios” 


School is combating the increase in costs of printing and 


cellence rhe of Grand Rapids Centra! High 
decrease in receipts due to drastic retrenchment on the 
part of advertiser and consumer by using a less expensive 
paper with fewer pages and substituting student-cut 
wood blocks for zine etchings and half-tones for the 
covers, headings and other illustrative matter, and finds 
the change “happy” in all respects 

Of foremost importance from the standpoint of the 
nd the appeal of 
wood block 
In spite of the restrictions that wood block 


staff, through its bold “ poster” design a 
its ‘“‘hand-made” quality, the cover sells 
more ¢ opie 3 
cover technique necessitates, these covers seem more in- 
timately a school expression and there is certainly less 
danger of a clumsy or at least unsatisfactory copy of some 


commercial designer’s cleverness 
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CHAPTER HEADINGS FROM SCHOOL ANNUALS. 


The designers of these covers have enthusiastically set 
about the task of carving the blocks, for what student 
artist wished to drop his guardianship of the design just 
when the creative eflort is rewarded and he is experiencing 
At this stage he is 
Why not allow him to 


the delightful thrills of achievement? 
in a mood to linger over the work 
see it from design to print? In this connection also the 
educational! feature is nut to be overlooked; the actual 
cutting of the blocks brings the student into closer touch 
with printing methods, enabling him to understand more 
easily the more complicated processes of zinc etchings, 
halt-tones, and color reproduction 

In working out the designs, many smal] sketches are 
first made—rough drafts of the students’ ideas. The 
best of these is chosen and carefully drawn in black and 
white to size of the finished cover. Dark and light ar 
rangements or details are taken from student-poses or 
prints of photographs, a collection of which the art de- 
partment has on hand. The design is finally transferred 
to the blocks in reversed order, the particular color pat- 
tern for euch block inked in, and the remaining portions 
cut away to the depth of about an cighth of an inch 
rhis block corresponds to the negative in photography 
The “Helios” is not as yet printed in the school, so ex- 











THE UPPER ONE FROM “‘THE SPECTRUM,’’ PORTLAND, 
ORE., THE OTHER TWO FROM “THE COMET,’ MILWAUKEE, WIS 


periment in color on the press is denied us. Before send- 
ing the blocks to the printer, however, thumbnail water- 
color sketches are made and the test used to make a 
print from the Liock by hand 


are each printed from two blocks these being overlapped 


Theaccompanying covers 


to form a third color, which harmonizes the two and en- 
riches the design 


CHAPTER HEADINGS provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for interesting page decora- 
tions. They may be amusing, satirical, or 
merely dignified introductions to the subject of 
the chapter 
of decoration 


When consistent with the style 
used in the illustrations, tail 
pieces, initials, and other embellishments of a 
book, they form quite an important detail in 
Those shown on this page 
were chosen from ‘“‘The Comet”’ of the West 
Division High School in Milwaukee and from 
“The Spectrum’”’ which is published by High 
School students of Portland, Oregon. 


book designing. 
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SYMBOLIC HEADINGS FOR CHAPTERS IN BOOKS MADE AT THE FAIRMONT JUNIOR HIGH, CLEVELAND 


SYMBOLISM in Chapter Headings such as 
those shown on this page ought to prove a 
fascinating argument for the finishing of a tale. 
Also, an irresistible one when so much that is 
curious and exciting is suggested by these 


weird and unusual forms. These simple head- 
ings were made by the same children who are 
responsible for the end sheets on the opposite 
page and for the finished book explained in 
the leading article in this number 














SURFACE PATTERNS 36 38-41 END PAPERS 





END PAPER DESIGNS worked out in brush and ink from symbolic motifs by pupils of the 
Fairmont Junior High, Cleveland, Ohio. Co-operation with several school departments was 
achieved in this problem. These sheets were used in the note boo!s that were ke; t by the pur ils 
of the History, Physics, and other classes. Symbols suitable to the subject of each note book 
were selected. 
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END SHEETS for books are providing a 
peculiarly desirable outlet for the “surface” 
pattern that in days gone by were meaningless 
as to motivation, at least from the child’s 
point of view. The seemingly endless drudgery 
of repeated tracings also finds small favor or 
tolerance from the progressive teacher of art 
The free brush and ink interpretations of 
nature’s elements and forces through forms 
that are genuinely symbolic reproduced on 
page 337 are the work of Fairmount Junio 
High School pupils in Cleveland, Ohio, wher 
Mrs. Winifred Mills directs the work of the art 
department. The only mechanical device 
used in these patterns was the squaring of the 
manila paper upon which the pattern was de- 
veloped. As shown by the leading article in 
this number the Fairmount young people were 
thinking hard about books for some time dur- 
ing the year. They were seeing good books 
from the library and studying good designs in 
the city’s beautiful Museum. The books to 
which these end sheets were to be applied 
eventually treated of many subjects, therefore, 
symbols suitable to many kinds of things were 
considered. It will be obvious that one sign 
tells of a rainbow after a storm, another tells 
of the rain falling from clouds, and soon. The 
element of intellectual interest in the design 
motif more than doubles the interest in the 
pattern and in addition serves directly to 
foster attention to an art that is vocationally 
attractive, as well as to one that from the 
industrial side is sure to provide opportunities 
for profitable practice in this country during 
the next few years. America, during the past 
decade, learned much about the need of beauti- 
ful books for the young children and it will be 
more than strange if native collaborators in 
the fields of story telling by words and by 
pattern fail to produce worthy story books for 
children to possess and enjoy. An apprecia- 
tion of all that goes into the make-up of an 
artistic book is developed through end sheet 
making. This in turn will create a demand for 
beauty in books which must necessarily precede 
supply in the world of trade 


LETTERING by means of a pen is one of 
the effective ways in which good lettering may be 
obtained by school children. If this method 
is used early enough and practice is persistent 
enough it is possible to obtain good lettering 
by the time young people reach the high 
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schools. On the opposite page are shown some 
alphabets that were worked out by Miss Marion 
L. Fosdick while a design student at the Berk- 
shire Summer School of Art during 1918. A 
suitable sized flat pen was used that had an 
attachable “fountain.’”’ The matter of height, 
width, and spacing constituted the problem of 
designing readable and good looking letters. 
The matter of placing, with special regard to 
balance, areas or “‘blocks”’ of lettering to secure 
a well planned page was also part of this 
interesting problem. Skill towards rapidity 
and exactness needs considerable practice 


VALENTINES rejoice the hearts of children 
each year and the simply constructed ones of 
their own making seem to give them the most 
satisfaction. Folks remain children concern- 
ing valentines long after they are grown ups in 
other things so obviously the making and 
sending of them is the gratification of a natural 
impulse that has been refined and idealized by 
human aspirations of a high order. The 
symbols used during the past ages continue 
to please the youthful hearts and minds of 
today. It is in the arrangement and use of 
them that we find the “‘original’”’ touch. From 
a number received from lower grade pupils 
several constructed ones have been mounted 
The valentine 
which is made from the square came from 
Hempstead, N. Y. and is described as to con- 


and are shown on page 341 


struction by Miss Mary E. Powell, Supervisor, 
as follows: 


Red construction paper 6” x 6”. Fold into 16 squares 
Cut on folds to shape shown in the illustration. Take the 
Fold through 


middle. Cut semi-circular curve on one end. Open 


single square cut from one corner (A) 


Lay this as a pattern on each projecting end of red paper 
IT'race around and cut to shape shown. On a strip of 
white paper 5” x1” write verse. Fold in middle 
Lay on red along four squares. Fold long projection 
across white. Fold other long projection and white 
paper up, forming heart. Take strip of red paper 
4’’x 4”. Fold around outer end of heart, lapping to 
fit. Paste as lapped so it may be slipped off and on 


The following suggestive verses were also 
sent: 
Once but a square, my maker's art 
Copied in me his own true heart. 
If you would know his inmost thought, 
That copied, too, to you is brought 
I LOVE YOU 
I started in life just a common square, 
But cunningly cut and folded, 
Behold, I'm a heart and a message I bear 
Here to your gaze unfolded: I LOVE YOU 
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TWO ALPHABETS made by Marion L. Fosdick at the Berkshire Summer School of Art, 
Monterey, Mass. Season of 1918, 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 
USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7x10, small size, to be 


filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
Write 


that topic in the upper left corner 


most likely to be in demand 


of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 
example, HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


44. 


{In the upper right corner write the 


specific subject. For example, 


VALENTINES (see page opposite). 


§In the center of the top add the 


index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 15- 
29, for it might be needed under 
Human Figure or Working Draw- 


ing 


VAt the bottom of the card or on 
the 


information as may be needed. 


back write such other useful 


{File the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 


at its head. 


l 
2 
3 
1 


7 
4 
+8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 


© = 


to 
ax 
—) 


to bo bt tS ty be 
oe ON = 


> bt 
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29 
30 
31 


32 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
4¢ 
50 
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School Topics 
Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 

Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 

Fish Life 

Insect Life 

Bird Life 

Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 

Clay Work 

Paper Work 
Weaving 

Sewing 

Costume 
Embroidery 

Lace Work 

Stencil Work 
Block Printing 
Basketry 

Leather Work 
Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 
Woodwork 

Metal Work 
Machinery 
Interior Decoration 
Architecture 
Borders 

Surface Designs 
Rosettes, Florettes 
Decorative Arrangement 
Principles of Beauty 
Color Study 
Symbolism 
Lettering 
Advertising 
Holiday Projects 
Calendars 

Cover Design 
Poster Design 
Bookplates 
Printing 
Bookbinding 


Advertising 
Animal Life 
Architecture 
Basketry.. 

Bird Life 

Block Printing.. 
Bookplates 
Bookbinding 
Borders. 
Calendars. 

Clay Work. 

Color Study. 
Costume. 

Cover Design. 
Decorative Arrangement 
Embroidery. 

Fish Life.. 
Geometric Drawing 
History of Art. 
Holiday Projects. 
Human Figure. 
Illustration 

Insect Life. 
Interior Decoration 
Lace Work 
Landscape 

Leather Work 
Lettering. 
Machinery. 

Metal Work.... 
Natural Forces 
Object Drawing 
Paper Work. 
Photography 
Picture Study 
Plant Life. 

Poster Design 
Principles of Beauty.. 
Printing. 


Rosettes and Florettes.. . 


Sand Table Work. 
School Topics. 
Sewing... 
Stencil Work. . 
Surface Patterns.. 
Symbolism... . 
Transportation 
Weaving... 
Woodwork...... hes 
Working Drawing.. . 
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My Vélentine . 
I send to you 
This heart of 
mine. 
So fond and 


true. 


Take.oh take 
this heart of 


mine, 


And let me 


be your 


Valentine, 











THE PROJECT shown at the upper right hand was contributed by Miss Mary Powell, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. The costume valentines came from Miss Alice Price, St. Cloud, Minn. While these 
two projects represent different aims in the training of «hildren they are of equal importance in 
cultivating appreciation and technical skill. One problem requiring measuring and use of shears. 
The other, selection and use of colors. 
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VALENTINE BURLESQUES MADE BY SIXTH GRADE FOREIGN CHILDREN IN WILKINSBURG, 


SCHOOL ARTS 





+ ~ t _ - 
VALENTING » OFOMY VAL 





MISS EILEEN KNOX SUPERVISES 


MIMEOGRAPHED VALENTINES are 
also shown on page 341. Back of the valen- 
tine problem as worked out by the little ones of 
the public schools in St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
where Miss Alice Price supervises drawing, 
there was the fine patriotic purpose that has 
been aroused by the Junior Red Cross organi- 
zation. The children had colored mimeo- 
graphed Easter cards and sold hundreds of 
them, giving the proceeds to the Junior Red 
Cross. At the suggestion of Miss Price they 
donated their valentine money to the cause 
after being promised that time and assistance 
would be given to making individual valentines 
in quantities. The chief educational value in 
the making of the cards illustrated was, of 
course, in the coloring. 


CRAYONED VALENTINES are easy for 
the tiny children of kindergarten and _ first 
grade to make, so easy in fact that they can 
produce them in quantities. One of a lot that 
showed inventiveness is reproduced on this 
page and was the handiwork of a small child 
in the schools of Westerly, R. I., where Miss 
Harriet Hood directs the art work. 


CUT PAPER VALENTINES that show 
original and naive imagination are reproduced 
on the opposite page. They were contributed 


by Miss Alice Stowell Bishop, Superviser of Art, 


New London, Conn., as evidence of the ingenu- 


ity of the children who are under her direction. 


PLACE CARD VALENTINES that show 
a new purpose as well as a unique point of view 
are illustrated on this page. They are the 
work of sixth grade children in a school for 
foreigners in Wilkinsburg, Pa. Miss Eileen 
Knox from whom they were received admits 
that a humorous card of her own stimulated 
these excellent burlesques upon the merely 
“pretty” valentine. They have aroused much 
amusement amongst grown ups. 

SILHOUETTE VALENTINES for illus- 
trative work ought to find an eager response 
from the little ones during this month of many 
emotions. High hopes and good wishes are 
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THE WORK OF A CHILD IN WESTERLY, R. I. 
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suggested by the valentine senders that were 
silhouetted by the little folks who are under 
the supervision of Miss Harriet Hood of 
Westerly, R. I., and who are pictured on page 
346. 

OURS TO PROTECT is the story of our 
Capitol bound in booklet form and decorated 
with a cut paper silhouette of its splendid dome 
which is developed as to detail by pen and ink. 
This was a problem correlated with English 
and was worked out by a small child in a school 
of Munhall, Pa. 


PATRIOTIC SILHOUETTES that arouse 
high enthusiasm as well as a desire to go and do 
likewise are shown on page 346 and are the 
work of grade children in the schools of Cleve; 
land Heights, Ohio, who are under the direction 
of Miss Marjorie Stowe. A martial mien and 
a march to tuneful time is surely shown here 
and strongly suggests the spirit of the youth 
of 1918. 


A PATRIOTIC BOOKLET COVER DESIGNED 


CUT PAPER VALENTINES FROM CHILDREN OF NEW LONDON, CONN. 

















MY 
GARDEN 


STORY 























THE COVER TO THE BOOKLET TELLING THE 
STORY OF ‘“‘MY GARDEN.” 


A GARDEN STORY is best told when the 
Recall of the steps taken 
in the making of a garden helps appreciation 


harvesting is over. 
of the results and also makes easier a better 
garden for another year. Helen Virginia 
Stewart of VIII in Franklin School, 
Ft. Collins, Colorado, wrote a history of her 


Grade 


garden from records and a diary kept while 
she School 
Garden Club which was started in Ft. Collins 
by an Instructor from the State Agricultural 
College. The Art department of her school 
called when the 
momentous question, whether Beets or To- 
make the better motif for a 
decoration, decided 
When 
finished the booklet proved interesting inside 


was an active member of the 


was upon for assistance 
matoes would 
story book 


The decision is illustrated on this page. 


was to be 


as well as outside as it was neatly printed and 
illustrated with clever and humorous cartoons 
of the labors of garden making. The History 
follows: 


THE STORY OF MY GARDEN 


I have never in my life had a garden or canned any- 


SCHOOL ARTS 


thing until this year, and I hadn't the least idea that 


I should do such a thing until a few months ago. 

My teacher had been reading to us about thrift and 
saving and I was full of the idea of saving money; but 
what puzzled me was how one could save money when 
he had none to save. I could not find a solution to my 
problem for a time, but Miss Miriam Haynes in a talk 
to the children at our school on gardening came to my 
aid. She talked of the 
lay in a plot of ground for those who were willing to 


wonderful possibilities which 
plant and cultivate it. If one had gumption enough to 
stick to it he could make money, and it was not only 
to make but to save and by saving one could 
**do his bit 


to me, and I determined to join the Garden Club and 


money 
I believe this last appealed most strongly 


raise a garden, 
Between the nineteenth of March and the twenty- 
third of April we had 


twenty third, my plot, which included about twelve- 


several light snows. On the 


hundred square feet, was plowed. On the twenty 


fifth I began planting. I think it Was about the second 
of May when my lettuce first peeped above the ground 
Anyway I know that my first lettuce was covered by a 


light snow-fall 


Up to this time, whenever I had thought of my garden, 
I had considered only the money-making side of it 
But now, when I saw seven straight rows of tiny green 


leaves of lettuce st irting Irom the ground, my heart 


gave a great leap and I experienced that delightful 


sensation I always feel when something thrills me I 
flour Winds 
peop le 


t growing 


flung all thoughts of money and prizes to the 


I suppose that sounds very foolish to other 


but I always am happy to see the first signs « 
things in the springtime; and the thought that I was to 


help make “‘two blades grow where one grew befor: 
quite took my breath away 


ind I had t« 


the leaves of 


I did not know one seed from another 
label the different beds as I didn't know 
one plant from another Now I know these and lots 
of other things And having to keep a record has helped 
me, too, because I knew that every hour I put into my 
garden had to be recorded and that made me work 
faster 

rhe story of my garden I have taken from my diary 


in which I diligently write every day’s happenings 


























ene 
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By the first of May most of my smaller vegetables 


were planted, and by the eighteenth, corn, beans, 
lettuce, radishes, and onions were in evidence. 

I attended all the garden meetings and demonstra- 
tions. At these I received many valuable instructions 
on how to care for the different vegetables. 

I spent the morning of Decoration Day crawling on 
hands and knees over the entire garden loosening the 
earth 

Every few days I planted something. Now my 
radishes were ready to pull, and I kept planting more 
I sold my first radishes on the fifth of June. From this 
time and on I sold radishes almost daily for several 
weeks, 

Our yard is not fenced all the way around and so one 
night in June about the time my onions were doing fine, 
and I was very proud of them, someone on horseback 
rode around our hous@ and right through my garden 
rhe next morning I could have cried when I looked out 
and found to my dismay, large hoof prints deeply im- 
pressed all through the garden and especially in the 
onion bed! However I mended it as best I could and 
went merrily on. I had a few such misfortunes, but, 
on the whole, I believe I could not have wished for 
better success, 

I had excellent ground in which to raise a garden. 
The products I raised were fine, and on every hand I 
have been met with encouragement and wishes for 
success, 


The only tools I used in raising my garden were my 
hands, a hoe, and a hose. I used the first most, the 
second next, and little of the third. I did all the work 
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connected with the raising of my garden by myself. 
The only help I received was in leveling the ground at 
the very beginning and I was shown how to plant.the 
different kinds of seeds. 

My peas were all in bloom by the twenty-third of June 

All this time I was selling vegetables and furnishing 
them for our own table. My tomatoes were lovely 
and I had both the red and yellow kinds. I had the 
most beautiful heads of cabbage one could imagine 
My corn did not do so well as I had had to plant it the 
third time and have a hydrant moved before people 
stopped letting the hydrant run and flood it out 

Everything has done so wonderfully well during my 
first year of gardening that I am sure I shall have a 
garden next year. I have enjoyed this summer the most 
of any summer and I believe it is partly if not wholly 
due to my having had a garden. 

Up to this time I have sold vegetables and furnished 
them for our own use amounting to $7.10. The work 
I have put into my garden amounts to $3.00. So fara 
profit of $4.10 and stit!l many things are left in the garden 


LINCOLN’S CABIN shown on page 347 
was a patriotic problem developed as table 
work by means of tree stems, straw, etc. 

ILLUSTRATION of a patriotic and ever 
popular story in paper cutting is shown on this 
page and is also the work of Cleveland Heights 
children done under Miss Stowe’s direction. 
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A FAMILIAR SUBJECT RENDERED IN CUT PAPER 
SILHOUETTE BY A LOWER GRADE CHILD UNDER 
MISS STOWE 






PAPER WORK 18 HOLIDAY PROJECTS 





)UT PAPER SILHOUETTES APPROPRIATE TO ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 








A PATRIOTIC SILHOUETTE IN CUT PAPER BY CHILDREN OF THE CLEVELAND HEIGHTS LOWER GRADES 
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TABLE WORK APPROPRIATE TO THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 








THE CABIN OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Editorial News 


AN EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN In- 
dustrial Art has been assembled by the Art 
Alliance of America and is being circulated by 
the American Federation of Arts. This ex- 
hibition includes examples of fine jewelry, 
textiles, designs for interior decoration, posters, 
ete. An increased interest in American made 
goods is the hoped-for result of this exhibit. 
“American manufacturers will lead the world 
when they combine good design with honest 
workmanship.”’ This traveling exhibit has 
visited the Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, 
Michigan, the Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis, and is now at the Brooks Memo- 
Further 
information may be had by writing to Miss 
Leila Mechlin, The American 
Arts, Washington, D. C, 


THE GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL of Art 
and Industry is working toward the ‘‘ Made in 
America” idea. To quote from its prospectus 
“Trained talents will help to place the U.S. A. 
“The 
work of the school is not only concerned with 
originating, designing, and draughting but 
with the understanding of the 


John 
rial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tennessee 


Federation of 


trade mark on the world’s best goods.”’ 


economic 


factors of construction and manufacture 
purchase and use which 
The full and efficient 


use of the Nation’s resources depends on this 


distribution and sale 


is necessary to success. 


constructive 
offered 
evening as well as day sessions thus enabling 


understanding of the process. ”’ 


Nineteen courses are and there are 


those employed in the industries during the day 


to study in the evening to increase their 


efficiency. This school is unique in that it is 
the First Municipal Industrial Art School in 
The 


suecess with which it has met should encourage 


America, being supported by the city. 


other cities to “go and do likewise.”’ 


THE HANDICRAFT GUILD of 


apolis has changed its home. 


Minne- 
It has been made 
a department of the College of Education of the 
University of Minnesota with a four years’ 
Miss Ruth Ray- 
mond will continue to direct the work. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to this magazine con- 
tinue to go to the business office thereby 
causing delay. Kindly note that the Editorial 
office is at 11441 Juniper Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to which address all contributions should 
be sent. 


course leading to a degree. 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


The books here reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 


teachers of art and handicraft. 
value to our readers. 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


The wide use of ENGINEERING DRAW- 
ING* by Thomas E. French, M.E., Professor 
of Engineering Drawing at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has made it advisable for the pub- 
lishers, the McGraw-Hill Book Co., to issue a 
second edition of the manual for the use of 
technical schools as well as for students and 
draftsmen generally. The author who is a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, etc., has supple- 
mented his first edition with some important 
chapters on lettering, on screw threads, bolts, 
and fastenings and on structural drawing. An 
extension and elaboration by working drawings 
and new problems is also made in the chapters 
devoted to Architectural Drawing. As en- 
larged and adapted the manual is valuable for 
advanced courses in machine drawing, and the 
group arrangement provides an adequate series 
of problems for either long or short courses 
The lettering course is planned for engineers 
and contains a detailed analysis of letter forms, 
discussions of letter and word composition and 
Each 


move on the road to successful engineering 


a carefully graded series of exercises. 


draftsmanship from the first choice and use of 
the final 
necessary as well as the essential knowledge of 


instruments to technical excellence 
geometry and mechanics has been logically and 
carefully planned. The book is complete as a 
practical guide to modern engineering practice 
Our postpaid price $2.75. 

The keynote struck in recent publications by 
Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froelich is again 
sounded by them in the closing sentence of the 
first chapter of their latest book which is en- 
titled THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
COLOR.* This “When 
American industry appreciates the commercial 


sentence reads: 
value of beauty in the manufactured product 
our country will stand a chance of winning com- 
mercial supremacy in the markets of the 
world.’’ Training for this supremacy begins 
early in our schools and it is the aim of the 
authors of this volume to present such a simpli- 
fied series of color exercises, based upon the 


A starred title indicates that the book is, in our opinion, of exceptional 
Any book here mentioned may be purchased from The Davis Press, 25 Foster 


scientific facts of Color, that the Theory will 
prove “workable’’ when applied to practical 
problems which involve choice and organiza- 
tion of Color and its several attributes. The 
eight color charts included are splendid illus- 
trations of the carefully planned theory and 
will prove a boon to teachers who have long 
suffered from the difficulty of securing good 
results in color charts from pupils who are 
obliged to use the various mediums supplied 
by schools for that purpose. The process has 
been more than difficult; it has frequently been 
impossible and much valuable time has been 
The text of the 
book is also simple and direct in its explana- 


lost in making the attempt. 


tions and particularly interesting in its dis- 
cussion of commercial problems such as those 
of costume, poster, and interior decoration that 
are dependent upon color for the real quality 
of their output. For teachers, students, and 
the interested layman the book is most valu- 
able 


Our post paid price $3.25 


The part taken by high school pupils in the 
editing and publishing of their school monthlies 
and annuals increases each year in importance. 
An opening into the profession of journalism is 
frequently made through conspicuous success 
in the school paper. Journalism is included 
in the courses of study in many high schools 
and the recent book on JOURNALISM FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS should prove a _ practical 
help to both teachers and students who are 
interested in the subject. It is published by 
Lloyd Adams Noble, New York. The author, 
Charles Dillon, was at one time Professor of 
State 
Managing 
Editor of Governor Copper’s group of farm 
papers at Topeka. 


Journalism in the Kansas 


Agricultural 


Industrial 
College and is now 
He has had long experience 
in newspaper work and proves the value it has 
been by his definite and detailed explanations 
The 
technical side of the work is also carefully and 
practically described. 


of the mental mechanics of journalism. 


The book is interesting 
to laymen as well as valuable to all who are 
engaged in any form of writing and publishing. 
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THE ART AND ETHICS OF DRESS is a 
small volume into which has been condensed 
many sound arguments regarding freedom of 
the human body as an essential to well being 
and beauty of expression; and much sensible 
advice on how to secure this desirable exemp- 
tion from the undue restraint imposed by poor- 


ly planned clothing. The author, Eva Olney 
Farnsworth, also presents some excellent rules 
by which beauty in dress may be obtained 
through structural consistency with the lines 
of the figure and through the selection of 
Many of 
the points made are backed by quotations from 
well known artists and authors. The decora- 
tions and illustrations are by Audley B. Wells. 
The book is published by Paul Elder and Co. 


suitable fabrics, colors, and styles. 


*YARN AND CLOTH MAKING by Mary 
Lois Kissell, A.M., published by the Mac- 
millan Company, is a timely and valuable 
college and normal school textbook as well as a 
reference book for teachers of industrial history 
and art in secondary and elementary schools. 
Fabric study is assuming a proper importance 
in every present day scheme of education that 
is planned to meet economic and industrial 
demands. This 
factorily the needs of teachers who are engaged 
in this special department of education and will 
suggest to them the value of further research 
and activity along many fascinating avenues 
that lead to knowledge of textiles. It is a 
picture as well as history of the experiments and 
tests by which fabric making developed from 
its crude beginnings to its present fine accom- 
plishment. The first awkward implements 
guided by hand to the self acting tools obedient 


volume meets most satis- 


to power that is derived from the harnessed 
forces of nature are explained as to construc- 
tion and operation. The primitive’s use of 
nature’s plant and animal fibres to the highly 
trained modern artisan’s manipulation of care- 
fully grown and selected substances for the 
production of yarns are also explained as to 
plans An amazingly 
bibliography accompanies each 


and large 
de- 


voted to the various types of spinning and 


pre cesses. 


section 
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weaving apparatus with the page numbers in 
each reference book for explanatory illustra- 
tions. Three appendices are also attached 
dealing with general bibliography magazine 
illustrations and books for juveniles with addi- 
tional illustrations. The study plan and out- 
line for each aspect of the craft are admirable 
and invaluable as aids in teaching. 
paid price $1.75. 


Our post- 


The introduction to THE AMERICAN 
SPIRIT—A BASIS FOR WORLD DEMOC- 
RACY* gives sound and sufficient reasons for 
the need of this book as an aid in the well in- 
tentioned movement now well started in our 
schools to arouse a national consciousness with- 
in the various racial groups that will eventually 
make up the citizenship of these United States 
The intent is not the merely 
selfish one of making safe the resulting self- 


of America. 


governing unit from possible aggression from 
without. ‘Constructive Patriotism’’ was the 
real aim of the editors when selecting and com- 
piling the prose and verse included within this 
volume. The character of the material chosen 
should prove valuable in Americanizing, in its 
loftiest sense, the spirit of a community. This 
means not only inculecating “ideas and ideals 
which will work out into everyday life and 
citizenship, which apply in the crises of peace 
as well as those of war, which makes us con- 
scious of the rights of other nations as well as of 
our own.” All the extracts chosen from the 
utterances and writings of our own patriots 
from Washington to Wilson, and from those of 
eminent jurists, statesmen, and authors of this 
written of the 
Spirit of America as manifested through the 


and other nations who have 


deeds of her children, are expressive of Amer- 
ica’s ideas and ideals regarding the great human 
virtues that underlie her own democracy and 
which should be the basis of a genuine world 
democracy. The editors of this valuable 
reader are Paul Monroe, Ph.D., LL.D., Direc- 
tor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Irving E. Miller, Department 
of Education, State Normal 
It is published by 


Washington 


School, Bellingham, Wash. 
the World Book Co 





(Editorial News Continued 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN PEACE 
TIMES. How will a return to peace affect 
the teachers’ salaries? Will they be as low as 
during the pre-war period, or will war salaries 
be maintained? The general belief seems to 
be that with the release of many teachers from 
the army and government work, there will be 
a great supply of teachers and that salaries 
will get back to the old schedules. The Albert 
Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, with a keen insight into problems 
confronting teachers and schools, has issued a 
new edition of its booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,’ in which it takes issue with the 
low wage theory, and contends that war 
salaries for teachers will not only be main- 
tained but that they will be higher than ever 
The booklet. of general interest to school 
officials and teachers, will be sent free to any- 
one desiring it 


BIRD LOVERS who want information 
about bird houses should write to Winthrop 
Packard, Canton, Mass. Mr. Packard is an 
authority on birds and has a complete assort- 
ment of bird houses for sale besides other bird 
utilities. 


SPRING BOOKLETS will soon be in order. 
The children of the Lakewood, Ohio, public 
schools made Patriotic and Spring Booklets 
last year which they sold for ten cents apiece 
With the proceeds of their sale they adopted 
two French orphans, Robert and Lucien 
Meunier. The children of the primary grades 
motivate their letter writing by corresponding 
with these boys. 
lating by school children elsewhere. It isn’t 
too late to adopt a French orphan. 


TO THE DISABLED SOLDIER and Sailor 
in the hospital the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, Washington, has addressed a re- 
cently published Monograph. Its purpose is 
to encourage the disabled man, to tell him what 
the Government is prepared to do for him and 
to “prove to him that handicaps may be made 
helps rather than hindrances if he has the will 
to make them so.” 


No. 1.” 


Here is an act worth emu- 


Send for “Monograph 


THE WESTERN DRAWING AND MAN- 
UAL Training Association will hold its next 
meeting at the Art Institute, Chicago, from 
May 6th to 9th inclusive. 
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MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 


Defines all colors and their relations by 
measured scales of Hue, Value and Chroma 


MAKES TEACHING EASY 


Is scientifically correct. Materials for teachers and 
students. Send for booklet. 


MUNSELL COLOR CO., 220 West 42d St., New York 








TEACH AMERICAN ART 
to AMERICAN CHILDREN 





94 Subjects to choose 
Irom, 4 f which illus- 
trate scenes from 
United States History. 

Prints one centeach, 
$1.00 per 100, postpaid. 


Complete Catalogue 
f over 3, subjects, 


\ merican Art Sup- 


tHE UNIVERSITY PRINTS, 9 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


























Mat Water 


Colours 


Opaque for 
poster work. 
Takes the 
place of 
Tempera 
Colour. 











The 
utmost 
degree of 
richness, 
is attained, 
compatible 
with an 
even effect. 
Tt lays flat! 
Also put up The _ assort- 
in pots. ment of hues is 
representative. 
A Colour Chart 
on Request 

Ask your dealer 
jor our Colours, or 
write for Catalog S” 


FORNF\ JON 


31 Easti7™$ 
NEW YORK, N.X% 


“From Raw Material to Finished Product 
Made under Allied Colors”’ 


“aie eEDes' sewer 
























